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IT was the habit of Madame Dezaymeries to get up at day-
break and, after Mass, to waken Fabien with a kiss. The kiss
tasted of church and smelt of fog. The child loved the light,
as of some unknown laud, that showed in his mother's eyes*
Each afternoon, when he got back from the Park, she took him
to the Cathedral for the Holy Hour. He watched her lips, con-
vinced that she must be seeing God because she never stopped
talking to Him. Fabien was conscious of the boredom of the
passing moments, but there was in them, too, a quality of
pleasure. He pretended that his right hand was a woman whom
he was loading with necklaces. These necklaces were a rosary.
A priest passed under a canopy, preceded by a small boy. A bell
tinkled. The figures of the faithful turned, with a noise of scraping
chairs, towards this manifestation of the Presence. When the
Monstrance gleamed in the middle of its six candles, Madame
Dezaymeries did not kneel, but stood, head up, looking God
straight in the face.

When evening came, she walked up and down the passage,
her rosary twined about her fingers. She held it stretched between
her two hands, like a skein of wool, the better to see the point
she had reached in her "telling." Fabien followed behind, hold-
ing up her dress, which he liked to imagine was of silk brocade.
Night began for him with the evening prayer* His mother put
him to bed, made the sign of the Cross on his forehead with her
thumb, crossed his hands on his breast, and listened while he
repeated the ritual sentences that should guard him against the
threat of sudden death. She did not scruple to let him see the
possibility that sleep might open straight into the endless vistas
of eternity. His life followed the rhythm of the liturgical year.
When the candles were lit round the manger, he became a
shepherd. On Holy Thursday he kneeled before the stripped
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